away, filled me with terror. What once had been my
faithful companion had become a hostile presence. I
had entered the world of death and immobility. Then
the wind rose, and the wings, which had been secured
with a length of thread, grew taut and made a
melancholy sound as though the bird were trying to
escape from its leafy prison. It dawned on me that
one could never find happiness in oneself. That was
my father's cunning victory, the hard lesson taught
me by a creaking night of May. . . . Then, there was
that time when I crashed down on to the glasshouse
roof from the top of a step-ladder which had been
left unguarded, and looked at the broken fragments
all round me without fully realizing what had hap-
pened. When they picked me up my legs were
covered in blood. I suddenly grew afraid of all around
me that seemed sharp, bottle-ends at which I could
not look without feeling sick. It was then that I
became suspicious of my dreams which all ended in
this way, I being my own executioner.

"Shove off! you're taking all the air!*
A sudden fury took hold of Francois at the thought
that he was being kept at bay by this aggressive

"Just you wait till I come down, you wretched
little cave-dwellers!"

aCome down, then."

"I'm from the police."

"And we're from the main-drain!"

The laughter started again, louder this time. The
subterranean labours continued. One of the boys
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